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My sincere thanks are extended to all Members and Friends of the Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists' Club who have contributed time, energy and tangible assets throughout the 
past season to assist the Club in its operation. Without your help, it would 
have been an impossible task and we have been fortunate indeed to have had so many 
willing hands. 

The recent Annual Meeting of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists in Hamilton 
on April 9-10-11 was an outstanding success and one of the best-attended meetings 
held to date. The Executive of the F.O.N. is deeply appreciative of the co¬ 
operation and assistance given by Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and 
personnel in related groups in our area, viz. Royal Botanical Gardens, Spencer 
Creek Conservation Authority, Colour Photographic Club of Hamilton, and the 
Iroauoia Bruce Trail Club. 


The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is outstanding. May you keep it so during the 
coming 1964-65 Season! 

Marion S, Shivas 
PRESIDENT. 
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Many thanks for all the fine contributions of such high merit submitted 
to the Wood Duck this past year. There vail be a short interim during the 
summer months when there will not be any publications, but will you continue 
to send in material of your personal experiences and observations for the next 
issue in September? Best wishes for a wonderful summerl 

A special tribute of honorable mention to Evelyn Morris, who has so 
faithfully fulfilled her duties as Membership Secretary. Like the gypsy 
Plying her trade, sans bracelet, bandana and crystal ball, Evelyn sits at 
her table at every Naturalist meeting, ready to sell her wares of badge and 
membership to all passersby, much to the aggrandizement of the Club - LONG 
MAY SHE PRESIDEI 


In reading articles of past periodicals of Naturalists' clubs as far 
away as Victoria, British Columbia, and as near as Buffalo, New York, the 
theme that could be written in an unbroken gold thread across the face of 
the continent is - CONSERVATION. Somewhere among the pages of every publication, 
someone raises a small voice decrying the loss of a special habitat, the 
cutting down of trees, or the threatened doom of a marsh. 

The RATTRAY Marsh has been currently in the newsj but before this there 
have been unheeded warnings of other areas suffering de'spoilation under the 
axe of development. 

LONG BEACH WOODS, Wainfleet, Ontaria, was referred to in the 
"Prothonotary" of the Buffalo Ornithological Society, in I960, Vol. 26 No. 1. 

A favorite haunt of bird arid naturalist, one day in January two members of this 
Buffalo society, enjoying the sight Of eight long-eared owls, were suddenly 
assailed by the torturing scream of a power-saw, and thereafter witnessed 
the felling of a gant basswood by some men who had been given permission to 
cut out the maple, ash . and basswood. The fine stand of Hemlock was not to 
be touched (fortunately), at that time since there was no commercial value 
for it. It was felt the basswood was sufficiently unique.in size and beauty 
to deserve preservation. However, several had been felled and others were 
marked for a similar fate. Whether the woods still remains today or not, is 
not known. 


V ictoria Naturalist, 1952 Voi. 23 No. 4 February . 
THE DOUGLAS FIR (Pseudotsuga taxi folia); 1 ’ ' 


CONSERVATION of 


"This particular species has formed the basis of a great deal of the earthly 
wealth of. the British Columbia coastal area and adjacent islands. The 
exploitation that produced this wealth, gave little heed to the conservation 
of the speciesj even today some of the methods employed in logging seem: 
calculated to discourage its. perpetuation. 


Mechanical methods of logging unfortunately result in destroying most of the 
younger trees during the removal of the mature timber, which often sets back 
reforestation of the area twenty or thirty years. Great areas of cut-over 
land are being seeded with Douglas fir and planted to seedlings. In this 
program, ,two difficulties fare the Forest. Service: seeds often fail to 
develop in this species leaving them without material for seeding, and after 
the seeds are planted, they are eaten by the small animals of the forest, 
particularly mice.. Experiments have been tried by dropping poisoned grain 
from planes in an effort to eliminate the small animals before the fir seed 
is sown. By coloring the grain green, it is claimed, birds are discouraged 
from eating the poisoned bait." 

(Continued next page) . . . 
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STROMNESS MARSH, Ontario: Noted in the "PROTHONOTARY" Vol. 26, No. 10, 
October I960: 

"In a conversation with the guard at the new chemical plant, it 
was learned that THREE more plants are in the planning stage for this 
area. Construction of the next one is to begin during the summer 1961. 
As a result it appears that the only known regular station for the 
SHARP-TAILED SPARROW in our area is doomed," 

' • ■ II • ■ . - . - ■ 70 

However, it is comforting to note that our WOOD HJCK, Vol, 14, No. 3 
Nov„ I960, reported that five SHARP-TAILED SPARROWS had been seen October 8, 
I960. Also, one might be forgiven if a prideful swelling of the heart occurs 
when one reads in the Victoria NATURALIST, Vol. 8 No. 3, September 1951, p. 32 
the following: 

"A number of years ago, the Ontario Federation of Naturalists opened a 
summer camp in the Muskoka district for youth leaders, as an experiment 
Popular demand has made them continue this camp each year since and 
each year it attracts larger attendances. Apropos of this, on Saturday 
August 11, one, at least of our local papers carried a double-head 
byline report from Canadian Press, A reporter had been sent to this 
year’s Federation of Naturalists’ camp and this was a report by him 
of an orchid-hunting field trip into a sphagnum swamp that now 
occupies the last trace of an ancient lake. What is particularly 
significant is that the orchids were given their proper names." 

This article was discussing the subject of conservation,and referring 
to their own province, went on to say: "Irreplaceable beauty spots which 
should be the heritage of British Columbians for ALL TIME are being wiped 
put for the sake of a few thousand feet of lumber and the resulting desolation 
can be seen along every highway and coastal inlet in the Province." 


O' » 



A. Bowland, 


BUTTERFLY for IDENTIFICATION 
FOUND - June 1963. 


Wing span from tip to tip 3"• ' ’ ' 

Length of body lg". 

Wing shape - Protruding lip at top part of wing. 


Color - Sooty gray on the underside of wing. 

Color when wings extended - Rich brown band 5/8" next to 
the body; irregular band l/8" wide of brilliant orange 
divided the wing vertically; remainder of the wing was a 
dark brilliant blue, with irregular patches of white (3 or 4). 

Antennae - Black, with elongated knobs each topped with a 
minute white dot. 

Body - Hairy, rich brown, same color as wings. 


MAYI a month for planting trees. 


A, Bowland, 
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n WHO»S FCR ELDERBERRY PIE? 11 

Nearly everybody who has driven out in the country in early summer knows the 
elder, or elderberry bush, but few people know how many uses it has. There are 
several different kinds of elder, but only two of them are of interest to us just 
now. Those with red berries are not to be used; they are not really poisonous, 
but they taste horrible. The only ones that are any good are those with the deep 
purple or black berries. These come into bloom in June as a rule; the red ones 
are in flower in May. 

The young stems, as you probably know, have a white pith in them that is 
easily pushed out. The larger pieces can be made into first rate popguns, if you 
clean them out, put a cork in one end and make a snug-fitting ram-rod for the other. 

However, the elder has many more uses than that. The dried leaves, for 
instance, can be rubbed into a powder that will keep fleas and other insects out 
of your dog>s kennel. The young shoots of early spring, peeled if you like, can 
be used just like asparagus, either hot with a white sauce, or cold in a salad. 

The unopened flower buds can be picked off and pickled, making an excellent 
substitute for capers. When the flowers are in bloom they can be used to make 
fritters, treated like this: Cut off the flower clusters from the main stalk, and 
dip each one into.thick egg batter and then fry in very hot fat,' till they are a 
light brown. Drain them and, when nearly dry, sprinkle them with fine sugar, and 
serve with lemon juice. 

The flowers may be dried and kept for use as a flavour for custards. The 
best way to do this is to let the flower heads dry for a few hours and the flowers 
can then be shaken off, dried quickly over the stove or in a warm oven and 
bottled for keeping. 

When the purple or black berries are ripe they can be used to make pies, 
jellies, and jam. Generally they need a little something to make them more spicy, 
such as apples or rhubarb. A mixture of half elderberries and half rhubarb makes 
a wonderful pie, and the same mixture can be thickened to make jam. 

Elderberries can be used for making a chutney, too. You will need 2 cups of 
vinegar, 2 pounds of sugar, half a teaspoon of allspice; half a teaspoon of cloves; 
and half a tablespoon of cinnamon. The spices should be tied up together in a 
little bag. Bring it all to a boil and then add three pounds of elderberries, with 
the stalks off. Let it boil up again, and then simmer gently for two hours or 
until thick. Seal in jars. 

ihe Indians used to eat the berries, of course, but the Snake Indians in the 
eastern part of the State of Oregon had a most unusual use for this bush. They 
would push the pith out of sections of the stems, stuff them full of large juicy 
crickets, plug the ends, and keep them as delicacies for the winter, 

by - Douglas Leechman 

from - The Canadian Red Cross Junior Magazine. 
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F1RST IMPRESSIONS 


Newly arrived in Hamilton from England, I wanted to explore the Canadian 
fauna as soon as possible. So many new and interesting birds occur in this area, 
which are different species from those found in Europe. Now, after two months 
of learning a little of Hamilton birds and bird-watchers I would like to record 
some of my first impressions. 

To arrive in the middle of a Canadian winter may be a traumatic experience 
for one used to the mild damp English winters, but from an ornithological point 
of view there are distinct advantages in arriving at this time of year. Many of 
the confusing warblers, vireos and shore-birds have moved purposefully or hap¬ 
hazardly south and so those species which remain can be viewed and learned in 
comparative ease. When the spring migration is under way, at least I should have 
got to know the resident birds. 

My first impression of bird life in the Canadian winter is the scarcity 
of it. Apart from the ubiquitous sparrows and starlings, earlier immigrants from 
my own country, no more than a dozen birds were seen from the train window 
throughout the long journey from Halifax to Hamilton. This is in contrast to the 
numerous pheasants, partridges, peewits, moorhens, coots, linnets and magpies 
which would be disturbed by a train passing through the English winter countryside. 

In contrast to the scarcity of birds over here, the number of species which 
one may expect to see in the vicinity of Hamilton is considerably greater than 
in a comparable area in Britain in winter. Imagine my surprise when I read the 
account by George North and Bob ij/estmore of the Christmas Bird Count in the 
Hamilton Spectator! 98 species seen in one day and at that time my North American 
life list stood at 13 species! This article was ny first contact with the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Since then under the able guidance of George North, 
Bob westmore and Bert MacLaren, I have been able to see many of the species 
recorded on the Christmas Count, and a few more besides. The highlight of my 
watching so far was the sight of the rare Bohemian Waxwing, a species which I 
had last seen in a public park in Stockton, England. 

One of the problems of transatlantic bird watching is the nomenclatural. 
question. Two entirely different species of birds may be given the same English 
name on opposite sides of the Atlantic, and conversely the same species of bird 
may be known by different English names. It is under these circumstances that 

one realizes the value of scientific names. For example in England Erithacus 

r ubecula is known as a robin, whereas in North America Turdus migratorius is 
called a robin. Passer montanus is the tree sparrow in Britain; Spizell a. arborea 
has that name here. On the other hand Mergus merganser is known as a goosander 
in England and as a common merganser in Canada and U.S.A. Perhaps the greatest 
confusion is this example from the heron family. Egretta alba is known as the 

common egret in North Americaj in Europe it is known as the great white heron. 

However, there is also a species of heron, Ardea occidentalis which is known as 
the great white heron on this side of the Atlantic, 

Another difficulty involved in starting to vetch birds in a new country 
is that the reflexes of the old country have to be unlearned. By this I mean 
that one has to realize that some of the short cuts in bird identification may not 
be valid in the new country. For instance if we see a wren in Europe it must 
be Troglodytes troglodytes (the winter wren) and there is no need to give it a 
second look. In Hamilton on the other hand, it might be any one of six species. 

As another example, I was bird-watching in the Ancaster region with a fellow 
Englishman, Howard Clase, when we heard a call which we both took immediately 
to be an English blackbird (Turdus merula); then we realized that this species 
does not occur in Canada and so we had to look for the owner of the voice. 

(Continued next page) .... 
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We found a Hermit Thrush drinking at a small stream. 

Perhaps the most important first impression of bird-watching has been the 
realization of the value of meeting naturalists with a knowledge of the locale 
and I would like to thank those who have made my first weeks in Canada such 
interesting ones. 

Fred Cooke 
68 Arkledun Avenue 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


u * * 


WHO WILL FIGHT THE 
YAHOO? 

ERIC WALTER BASTIN 

Nearly two-and-a-half centuries ago an English author and satirist, 
Jonathan Swift, penned a work entitled GULLIVER'S TRAVELS that was to become an 
international classic. In it he described, among other phenomena, a species of 
manlike animal, the Yahoo, which had the form of man and man's vices — but none 
of the finer, distinctively-human qualities. The loutish brutes were character¬ 
ized by sloth, ignorance, indifference and gross vulgarity; by comparison with 
them the horse, for example, was shown to be intelligent, noble and reasonable. 

Unhappily the Yahoo is with us still. It is an out-of-doors species 
particularly, although not exclusively, in evidence during the warmer months. 
Highways, parks, gardens, beaches and campsites are its usual habitats. 

On public beaches it allows its dogs to run loose to the consternation 
of bare-footed, human bathers. Smashing a glass jar or bottle accidentally, 
it leaves the jagged fragments lying in the sand. At the helm of a fast, fuming 
outboard craft it delights in menacing swimmers, canoeists and skin-divers with 
its exhibitionistic swoops and swervings. 

Driving home from the beach the Yahoo thoughtlessly tosses cartons, 
wrappers, apple-cores and even empty bottles from its moving automobile. Should 
the arrival home be particularly late, night may be made hideous by blaring 
radios, drunken whoopings, loud farewells and slamming doors. 

It is on a picnic-grounds or campsite that a Yahoo really can make its 
beastly presence felt. After years of practice it can leave a campsite looking 
like a skilfull blend of a municipal dump and the smoking ruins of Pompeii. 

There may be smouldering embers in the fireplace, mayonnaise, grease, jam and 
flies on the picnic-table (and its benches) and a litter of cellophane, paper, 
cartons, rusting cans and empty bottles on the ground. 

A Yahoo cares nothing that an inspiring view, over a lake or down a valley 
may be spoiled by its tasteless, gaudy billboards advertising dubious fads, 
unguents and nostrums. It may hack down all or part of a healthy woodlot in 
order to erect an ice-cream stand, hamburger joint or filling-station. And, in 
its unspeakable indifference to the rights and. comforts of others, it blithely 
uses any convenient waterway as a garbage-dump for its old tires, oil drums, 
ashes, scrap-iron and kitchen-refuse. 

' >• . . (Continued next page) 



WHO WILL FIGHT THE YAHOO? 


All of us who respect and love our soil, water, woods and wildlife 
(the renewable, natural resources which give our country distinctive dharm), 
must do so. We must fight hard and long, and we must win. We must employ 
precept, example, admonition and perserverance. It will not be easy, and we may 
suffer many setbacks and possibly heart-breaking failures. But we MUST begin 
today, to fight the Yahoo. 

* -5S- # 


FOILED AGAIN1 

A profitable morning at old Long Point - 
Four firsts in ducks, our efforts anoint. 

More swans than our fingers and toes can count. 

And Canada Geese, honking and wheeling about. 

Make us, for sheer pleasure, laugh and shout. 

Then on to Spooky Hollow, to view the scene, 

We'll eat our lunch, then see what's to be seen. 

It's misting a little, but we don't care - 
OhJ look at the sign hanging over there! 

We certainly know that outstanding pairI 

The markers wave gaily, bright cherry red. 

And signs "To Road" point overhead. 

Well, today for sure, we won't get lost! 

That wandering fence won't fool us, as in times past! 
We'll find how to go there, and get back , at last. 

See the new bridge, a sturdy effort. 

Though the fellow at that end must be short. 

See the Skunk Cabbage and stirring flowers? 

A little more of old Sol's power 

And for the annual meeting, 'twill be a bower. 

But alas and alack, for all our care. 

That miserable fence provided another scare! 

The sign says "Trail's End." It can't be true - 
Will we have to retrace our steps, I'm asking you? 

No, look over here. Here's a good path, too. 

And then we were separated. What to do? 

How could you disappear into the blue? 

Back to the car. calling all the way, 

Surely that is the very best place to stay - 
I heard the horn blow - Let's call it a day. 

Thank goodness - we both ended at the same placel 
That invisible fence has led us another race! 

Once again the birds have hidden from view, 

I think this place has a pick on me and you! 

But there's always an adventure here, it's true. 
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ITCHY FEET, ANYONE? 

After the January Audubon Screen Tour "Wild Europe", I am sure that many 
of the Hamilton Naturalists possessed of the wanderlust or itchy feet, must have 
lon,gpd to take off and visit the places, and the birds, shown by Dr. Paterson in 
his film. With that idea in mind, I did a spot of delving at the Public Library 
and came up with the following thoughts and information. 

The places in England that Dr. Peterson showed would, of course, be the 
most easily accessible. 

The Severn Wild Fowl Trust, in Gloucestershire on the Severn Estuary, 
is a place that I have always wanted to visit. Although many of the birds are 
in pens, it would be a wonderful opportunity to see species one would probably 
never see elsewhere. Two of our members, I know, have been there. Edith 
Austen Lloyd told of her visit to the sanctuary in an article "English Journey" 
which appeared in the March 1952 issue of the Wood Duck, 

The Mersey River Estuary should be even more accessible. Liverpool 
with its huge port facilities is the principal city on the Mersey. Birkenhead, 
across the river, and Wallasey farther to the west, are all part of this system. 
Still farther to the west are a number of residential and resort towns, 
including New Brighton, Egremont, Liscard, Seacombe and Rock Ferry. Good 
accommodations could, undoubtedly, be found in any of these towns. The Estuary 
is sixteen miles long and about two miles wide. There are tremendous tides, 
which means great expanses of sand and mud flats at low tides. Special permis¬ 
sion would have to be obtained to visit the islands that Dr. Peterson showed, 
but mud flats are always fascinating and nearly always productive. 

The Isle of May in the Firth of Forth is another fairly accessible place. 
It has been renowned for more than a century as a location of outstanding 
interest to naturalists, especially as a station for the study of bird migration. 
The island was formerly a monastery and a place of pilgrimage. Excursions can 
be arranged during the summer with fishermen to the Isle of May from Pittenweem 
and Anstruther, 

On the Continent, Texel in Holland is not difficult to reach. Texel 
is the largest and southernmost of the West Frisian Islands, in the Province 
of North Holland and is between the North Sea and the Waddenzee. The island 
is fifteen miles long and six miles wide. Eijerlandpolder in the northeast 
part of the island was drained around 1&35. It is now a large breeding ground 
for sea birds. The chief villages are Den Berg (pop. 3,000) and the port of 
Oudeschild (pop, 775) in the southeast. There is a small passenger steamer 
that plies regularly from Den Helder on the mainland to Oudeschild. The trip 
takes about an hour. 

Two other districts shown by Dr. Peterson were the Marisma in Spain and 
the Camargue in France. The latter would be the easier to visit. 

The Camargue is an alluvial island, roughly triangular in shape, 
fitting between the two mouths of the RhSne River, the Grand Rhone to the east, 
the Petit Rhone to the west. The Gulf of Lion forms the base on the south. 

The interesting town of Arles, with its Roman ruins,is near the apex on the 
north. France has set aside 37,000 acres of Camargue marshland as a sanctuary. 
The lagoons are closed off from the sea by narrow sand bars. The largest is the 
Etang de Vaccares. The sanctuary is one of the few known nesting grounds in 
Europe of the flamingo. 


(Continued next page) . . 
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ITCHY FEET, ANYONE? (Cont'd.) 

Two other birds to be seen in the district are the Black—winged Stilt and the 
colorful Bee Eater. There is a very interesting article on the Camargue in the 
May 1956 issue of the National Geographic Magazine. 

The Tam Gorges is also in the south of France in the Aquitaine tsasin, 
Which is drained by the Garrone, Tam and Aveyron Rivers. It is where Dr. 
Peterson took those marvelous pictures of the Griffon Vulture. The principal 
town of the district is Toulouse (pop. 23,000). There are two smaller towns on 
the Garrone Lateral Canal, Moissac (pop* 4,500) and Castelsarrasin (pop. 5,000J 


Last but not least, but also by far the least.accessible, is the 
Marisma. It is near the mouth of the Guadalquiver River southwest of.Seville. 

The Marisma is 450 square miles of grass, mud and water, flooded by winter 
rains but dried out by mid-summer. It is also an area where bulls are raised 
for the bull ring. Although the land is held by large landowners, looking at 
the map, and from what I have read of the Marisma, it seems to me, that if one 
was motoring, it would be possible to reach' "productive areas" along the edge. 

There are three large towns in the district, Seville, the largest and furthest 
away, Cadiz, on the coast, and Jerez, the nearest and the sherry center.. I have 
been in all three and they have respectable hotels, particularly the Seville. There 
is also Lebrija (pop. 12,5CO), on the railroad and 32 miles south of Seville. 

It has a 12th century church which was once a mosque, ruins of a Moorish . 
castle, a Carthusian convent and an lBth century tower modeled after the Giralda 

, ; in Seville. 

The reason I have given the population of the smaller toms is to give 
some idea of the accommodations likely to be found there. 


I ! 


ITCHY FEET, ANYONE? . . 
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Lydia Hamilton. 

. 


NOTES re GOOD FRIDAY HIKE - FRIDAY, MARCH 27 , 1964 - 

Dr. Edw. Dinniwe11 writes a very harrowing account of a disappointing turnout 
for this event on the Field Events programme. 

Apparently lack of punctuality and failure to consult the Gr n e ®" P^ 0vided 

at the commencement of the season - which gives all details re WHERE TO MEET- 
WHAT TIME - WHAT TO WEAR - WHETHER OR NOT TO BRING A LUNCH - resulted in complete 
confusion, not to mention the inconvenience to Dr. Dinniwell s Mother who receive 
many telephone calls from persons during the afternoon regarding this event. 

All of this could have been avoided had the would-be participants 'phoned Dr. 
Dinniwell in advance - or at least arranged to be on hand at the appointed time an 

place. 

Apologies go to Mrs. Dinniwell for the disruptions to her day! 

************ 

' • • 1 • • .<. , V ‘v i f • •; ■ t . • • • ’ * '. ' ' 1 '• t ’ > ’ • * 

ALL MONTHLY PROGRAMMES, FIELD EVENTS and AUDUBON FILM dates will be published and 
mailed to Members on record just prior to the commencement of .^he 1964-65 Season. 
Additional copies of this forthcoming green sheet will be available and MEMBERS are 
respectfully requested to consult it at all times so that there will not be a 
recurrence of the above confusion regarding any programming. 
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BUTTERFLY HABITATS 

by Huber Moore 

Most butterflies are found in the vicinity of their food plants but this 
is not always a precise indication of their habitats. The PEARLY EYE larval food 
is grasses. However, the butterfly is seen in woods, most often low woods and 
swamps, but usually where trees are rather more dense than would appear suitable 
for any butterfly. Nevertheless it manages to stay in the sunlight that filters 
through the branches. 

The EYED BROWN may be found in rather dark woods when it first emerges 
about June 30 but soon after flies almost exclusively in open swamps and wet 
meadows. The LITTLE WOOD SATYR prefers open swamps and wood edges, the KINGLETS - 
northern meadows, and the WOOD NYMPH - open woods, swamps, and meadows. Their food 
is strictly grasses and the butterflies do not visit flowers. 

The VARIEGATED FRITILLARY may be looked for southward in weedy fields, 
roadsides, waste areas, or beaches. It feeds on seven various types of plants - 
Violets, Purslane, Beggar Ticks, etc. The GREATER FRITILLARIES feed as larvae on 
Violets, and only at night. The adults prefer open meadows, creek margins with 
flowers such as Joe Pye-weed, smooth pastures with the occasional patch of 
Thistles or other attractive flowers, or woods margings. The latter is the 
preference when they emerge the end of June. 

I believe the ATLANTIS FRITILLARY prefers wetter situations, the 
APHRODITE drier. The GREAT SPANGLED ranges widely, and is often seen in woods. 

The LESSER FRITILLARIES (SILVER-BORDERED and MEADOW) eat Violets as larvae, as well 
as other plants, but they are at home in low, wet meadows and along creeks, as well 
as bare, dry pastures. The BALTIMORE is very local, as its larvae eat Turtlehead, 
building a community nest in which the winter is spent. Although it ranges over 
wet and dry open meadows near this plant, it is not found in country where the 
plant is absent, except as a stray. 

HARRIS' CHECKERSPOT larvae eat Aster umbellatus. It is very local in 
brushy, damp meadows. The SILVERY CHECKERSPOT I have found along brushy woods' 
edges and roadsides or valleys with Great Ragweed. The rare TAWNY CRESCENT seems 
to prefer dry, hilly country, either open or with brushy scrub among taller trees. 
The PEARL CRESCENT is seen everywhere in the open but especially in meadows and 
also swamps. 

The ANGLE WINGS frequent woods, especially when sunny in early spring, 
when they sip from Glaucous Willow and other catkins. Later they stay about Fence- 
rows, orchards, parks, and yards, where they are familiar to us. The species here 
are the QUESTION MARK, HOP MERCHANT, and GRAY COMMA. Tljey eat Nettle, Hops, Elm, 
Currant, etc. The COMPTON TORTOISE-SHELL and MOURNING CLOAK are woodland butter¬ 
flies, especially in early Spring, but range widely into open country. The 
MILBERT'S TORTOISE-SHELL is abundant by woods' edges in April, but swarms sometimes 
in low meadows the first week of July when that brood emerges. Its food is Nettle. 
The RED ADMIRAL is wide, ranging through woods, fields, and margins, It is 
attracted,as are POLYGONIA and NYMPHALIS species, by sap to trees in early spring. 
The PAINTED LADY species stick to the open, especially V. CARDIN. In autumn I 
have found the BUCKEYE along bare beaches and lawns here. The VICEROY is seen in 
any open place - more commonly damp areas. The WHITE ADMIRAL is a northern, wood¬ 
land butterfly and if found here as a hybrid with the RED-SPOTTED PURPLE of the 
south, which ranges more into open country. They are often attracted about carrion 
and manure and are typical of forest paths. The TAWNY EMPEROR and HACKBERRY butter¬ 
fly occur very locally in extreme southern Ontario in HACKberry woods. 

The CORAL HAIRSTREAK is a butterfly of open fields and like the other 
Hairstreaks is seen only when Milkweed blooms in July as there is but one brood. 

(continued next page.) 
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BUTTERFLY HABITATS (continued from previous page) - by Huber Moore 

One seems to associate these butterflies with the very hottest summer weather. 

The ACADIAN HAIRSTREAK is usually seen near a few small Willows, the food plant. 

In low, open meadows. Its slightly larger size and soft colours make it a beautiful 
butterfly. The BANDED and STRIPED HAIRSTREAKS likewise are to be found at Milkweed 
flowers, but these two spend much time sitting on leaves of Hawthorn, Wild Grape, 
or tall weeds in thickets, along stream edges, or in woodland glades. The PINE 
ELFIN I have found in a White Pine woods, although it is said to eat only "hard" 
pines as a larva. It flies in May, when on the warmest days it may be found on 
the sunny forest floor. 

The AMERICAN COPPER is common but its colonies are only encountered where 
its food plant. Field or Sheep Sorrel, grows. This is where soild is poor, and 
cultivation absent, and where other weeds have not established. The Sorrel in 
such places grows as a solid reddish colour on the landscape, some 10 inches high. 
This COPPER is apt to be seen flying over nearby dry, bare ground or paths. A 
rare species to be looked for with the colonies is the PURPLISH COPPER. It flies 
only in June, however, the AMERICAN from May to October. The BRONZE COPPER 
frequents open meadows, roads, railways, waste places, nearly always in low, 
wet situations or adjacent dry territory. 

The EASTERN TAILED BLUE colonies are found in scrubby fields, where^ 
Fragrant Sumach grows and the food legumes are present, but strays to pastures, 
parks and lawns, and spends much time at mud puddles. The SPRING AZURE is a 
woodland species in early spring, where brushy, open, and sunny and the trees 
are 15 or 20 feet high. In summer it is seen by woods openings, edges, parks, 
gardens, lawns, and is the only high-flying BLUE, often flitting about well up in 
trees. Its larvae eat a great variety of plants. I have seen it about low 
White clover. The butterfly has a most unusual number of forms. 

*************************************** 

Thanks so much, Huber, for this interesting and unusual submission. Let 
us hear from you again, - SOON.' The Editors. 

*************************************** 


IN MEMORIAM 

Naturalists everywhere were saddened to hear of the untimely passing 
of RACHEL CARSON, author of "Silent Spring" and other works which we 
were privileged to enjoy from her brilliant mind. 

So, too, our Club lost one of its valued Life Members in the death of 
the beloved Professor T. F. Mcllwraith. 

This past weekend brought news of the passing of a faithful Club Member 
Dr. H. W. Bensen of Belvedere Avenue, Hamilton, who while still very 
young was stricken with a crippling malady, and until very recently, 
even though he could not walk with us, would, on occasion, be sitting 
in his car waving us on joyously without a trace of disappointment 
that fate made it impossible for him to join us. 

These three people left us a precious legacy - COURAGE - for even in 
the face of adverse health - they smiled - and we were the better 
for having the benefit of their sparkling approach to Life - and to 
Death. 


******* 

***** 

*** 
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NEW BOOKS for CLUB MEMBERS at the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIffiARY 

Collins guide to bird watching by R. S, R, Fitter is a compre¬ 
hensive field handbook for anyone going to the British Isles. Like all 
Gaul it is divided into three parts. The advice given in part one is 
applicable to any country. It suggests how to watch birds, what to feed 
them and how to give them first aid when needed. Part two describes the 
commoner British birds. Part three tells where to go to see birds in Great 
Britain, both by habitat and by locality. This is an interesting and inform¬ 
ative book to read as well as to consult for purposes of identification. 

A place to live is the title of the 1963 Yearbook of agriculture 
published in Washington by the United States Department of Agriculture, 

Its purpose is "to inform all Americans about the effects of urbanization 
and industrialization on rural America and the need for plans and actions 
so that people will have a proper place to live." The section called 
Recreation; re-creation is of special interest to nature enthusiasts. 

It includes such authoritative articles as Wildlands, a part of man's 
environment by Howard Zahniser and Seashores, lakeshores and riverbanks, 
by L. N, Stevens. President Kennedy said "In the work of conservation, 
time should be made our friend, not our adversary. Actions deferred are 
frequently opportunities lost, and, in terms of financial outlay, dollars 
invested today will yield great benefits in the years to come." This 
well-written volume is worth studying. 

In direct contrast to the scientific writing in the report of 
the Department of Agriculture is the satirical style found in God's own 
junkyard by Peter Blake. The subtitle is "the planned deterioration of 
America's landscape." The author himself describes it as a "muckraking" 
book. The pictures are in keeping with the rest of the text. The chapter 
headings include Lords of the soil, Townscape, Landscape, Roadscape, 

Carscape, Skyscape, and to determine that the community should be beautiful. 

The book was made possible by a Fellowship from the Graham foundation for 
advanced studies in the Fine Arts. 

The ageless relicts by Norman Taylor is the colourful story of 
the sequoia, the largest trees in the world, from early reports of their 
existence to the present. The two surviving species are the big-tree and 
the redwood from California. This popular, lively history of these forest 
giants and the beautiful photographs should especially appeal to nature 
lovers. There are many books on gardening written by this author on the 
shelves of the Arts and Science department. 

The long-shadowed forest is written by Helen Hoover and illustrated 
by her artist husband Adrian Ho»ver. It tells of life in the Northern wilderness 
on the Canadian border of Minnesota, The Hoovers have lived there almost 
alone for nine years. This book is slightly reminiscent of We took to the 
woods by Louise D. Rich. It is very appealing and rewarding nature writing. 

It treats each season and describes the flora end the fauna. 


by Annie J. Hunt. 
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CANADIAN AUDUBON SOCIETY 46 St, Clair Avenue East, Toronto 7* Ont, 

, April 22, 1964. 

TO ALL AUDUBON AFFILIATES:: 

In the March-April issue of "Canadian Audubon" (which should be off the press 
in about a week) we have drawn attention to the efforts of the Greenhead Duck 
Club to secure Government approval and assistance to raise the water level of the 
marsh in Point Pelee National Park at the south-western tip of Ontario. The aim 
of the Greenhead Club is to attract more ducks for the hunting season. 

Two fundamental principles of national significance are involved in this 
matter. First, of course, the Canadian Audubon Society is opposed to any violation 
of the sanctuary aspect of a national park, except in such cases where the killing 
or removal of animals or plants may be considered desirable (after objective 
biological and ecological research) to maintain and restore the natural character 
of a national park. An example of this might be the population increase of a 
species beyond the carrying capacity of its range. In such cases, control 
measures, conducted by trained government personnel, and in the most efficient 
manner possible, may be warranted, but we cannot condone sport hunting in national 
parks. Point Pelee is the only national park in Canada in which hunting is 
permitted, and we consider this to represent a regrettable .inconsistency in 
Canada 1 a parks management policy, a detriment to the character of the Park, and a 
contradiction of modern park principles. 

Secondly, on the premise that national parks should be operated to maintain 
natural communities of living organisms of all kinds, undisturbed, unorganized 
and "unimproved", the Canadian Audubon Society is opposed to unnecessary 
tampering with natural cyclical variations (such as changing water levels). Owing 
to the limited area of even the large national parks, it is obviously not 
feasible to allow some natural occurrences (such as forest fires) to run their 
course unchecked. However, we can find no justification for raising the level 
of the Point Pelee marsh by artificial means simply because the past two years 
have been exceptionally dry. 

Point Pelee is very small by national park standards—6| square miles, yet 
780,000 visitors passed through it last year to observe the flora and fauna of 
the Carolinian life zone which are preserved within its boundaries. As a unique 
(for Canada) living showcase of wildlife found normally in more southern regions. 
Point Pelee merits the status of a national park, and the protection that this 
implies, 

A leaflet distributed by the National Parks Branch points up the incon¬ 
sistency of permitting hunting in Point Pelee, It says: 


WHAT IS A NATIONAL PARK? 

It is: 

A Nature Preserve 
A Sanctuary for both man and beast 
Protected for Canada*s future generations 


How then can hunting in Point Pelee be justified? 

The Greenhead Duck Club is sparing no efforts to strengthen its position 
at Point Pelee, It is reported to have made formal representations to the 
Hon. Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, to the 
Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs (Cont'd. next page)* 
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TO .ALL AUDUBON AFFILIATES (Cont'd. from previous page). 

(and local Member of Parliament for Essex-east, in which Point Pelee lies), and to 
M.P.'s of nearby constituencies. The Club has also appealed to its members to 
enlist the support of labour unions. 

A basic principle of national park management is at issue, and if the tide 
of increasing development and exploitation of national parks is to be stemmed, 
naturalists* and conservation organizations from'.all parts of Canada should make 
their desires known. The Canadian Audubon Society has made representations to 
Ottawa and to theGreenhead Duck Club, opposing 

1) Hunting in Point Pelee National Park, 

and 

2) Artificially changing the water level in the marshes, 

and urges all of its affiliates to express their views. Surely in all Canada 
enough strength can be mustered to counteract the demands of 60-odd hunters whose 
concessions in Point Pelee may well develop into a precedent that will overtake 
other national parks. We suggest that your organization act as a body without delay, 
and that your members be advised of this situation so that they may write individ¬ 
ually. Communications should be addressed to: 

The Hon. Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P,, 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 

Ottawa 4, Ontario. 

They may also wish to write to their own federal Members, 

Sincerely, 

Patrick A. Hardy, Managing Director. 

-if- K 

HIKE TO REPAIR WOOD DUCK BOXES - 1964 

On Sunday, February 2, the following twelve people met at Spencer Creek Bridge: 
Edith Lloyd, Alfred Senior, Laurie Roy and his son Donald, Collin Roy, not related G 
to the aforementioned, Huber Moore, Harold Cunliffe, Traian Boleantu and my three 
sons Donny, Ricky and Robin. 

The morning was bright and sunny and not too cold. We checked 12 boxes. We 
found an egg in one box and Harold put it into his pocket intending to take it home. 

A short time later we smelled an offensive odour which we thought was the swamp. 
Someone asked Harold if he was still carrying the egg and when he checked his pocket 
and discovered the egg had been broken, the source of the odour was divulged. 

Six of the boxes had been occupied but five others showed no signs of Wood 
Duck. One box had been knocked down and we replaced it with a new one. Three other 
new ones were also put up. The new boxes had been made by Laurie Roy and my sons, 
Edith was keeping the record until Traian fell through the ice and she was detailed 
to drive him home. Before they were out of sight my son Donny did the same thing 
but didn't get quite so wet, so she had two victims to chauffeur. We lost two good 
workers and our recorder with this experience. Huber Moore then volunteered to take 
over as recorder, Laurie Roy was a valuable assistant as he had had a lot of ex¬ 
perience from previous years in leading the hike. 

It was a wonderful and co-operative group of helpers this year which made 
my task a very easy one. I would like to thank them all for their valuable help. 

Sandy Intini. 
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MAY EVENTS 


Important - Notice to Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club - 

Please be advised that there will be presented a Resolution to apply for 
Supplementary Letters Patent. Presently our Charter reads that should it 
be necessary to dissolve the Club and surrender the Charter (due to drop 
in Membership to 30 or less), the assets of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
are to be distributed to charity. With the acquisition of Sanctuary 
property (with intent to hold this in perpetuity), your Directors feel 

(and our legal counsel - Mr. A. B. Nind concurs) that this should be 

altered to specify that all assets of the Club should be directed to the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists. Therefore a Resolution to this effect 
will be put before the Members at the Annual Meeting of our society on 
Monday, May 11, 1964. Plan to be there to exercise your vote . 

* * * * * * * * * * ** * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * $ * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

* ANNUAL MEETING of HAMILTON NATURALISTS’ CLUB * 

* --- * 

* Y.M.C.A., 79 JAMES STREET SOUTH, HAMILTON. ONTARIO at 8:00 P.M. * 

* - 1 - 1 -*- — * 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Programme consists of Business Session with presentation of Reports - 
interesting Slides and Films presented by our Members - and election of Directors 
for the 1964-65 Season. Refreshments will be served. 

* 

30 Members is a Quorum but we expect to see three times that number present.for ^ 
this the final meeting of the current season A 


* MONDAY, MAY 11, 1964 * 

************************************************************************************ 


FIELD EVENTS FIELD EVENTS FIELD EVENTS 

Wed., May 6 - Wildflower Hike, Hendrie Valley - 7:00 P.M. - Cherry Hill Gates 

Hwy. 2 opposite Rendezvous Restaurant - Leader: Mrs. Edith Lloyd 


Sat., May 9 - Trip to Spooky Hollow and environs. Bring Lunch. Waterproof 

footwear. Meet Mountain Plaza, Fennell and James Sts. 8:30 A.M. 
Leader: Mrs. W. Robt. Shivas. 


Wed. May 13 - Wildflower Hike, Royal Botanical Gardens, McMaster Area. Meet at 
Forsythe Circle (off Sterling Ave. in Westdale - 7:00 P.M. 

Leader: Miss Eunice Smillie - Telephone: JA 2-1669. 

Sun., May 17 - Hike with Members of the South Peel Naturalists to Rockwood Area. 

See Green Sheet for details. Campbellville, Ontario is on 
Highway 25 just north of Highway 401. Lunch should be taken 
and waterproof footwear should be worn. This should be a very 
interesting outing and a good response from the Hamilton Members 
is hoped for. 

Wed. May 20 - Wildflower Hike - Coldspring Valley Area. Meet at Lakelet Drive 
Gates on Binkley Crescent (go down Hollywood Avenue from Main 
Street West, Hamilton (new Colony Restaurant is on corner of 
Hollywood and Main). 7:00 P.M. Leader: Miss Betty LeWarne. 

Sat., May 23 - Spring Bird Count. Contact Dr. Dinniwell - 383-9964 for 
territorial allotment. 

Sun. , June 7 - Hamilton Naturalists' Club conducts Members of South Peel 

Naturalists to our Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. Meet at Mountain 
Plaza, Fennell and James at 10:00 A.M. 

continued next page. 
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FIELD EVENTS (continued from previous page) - 

NOTICE - Trip to Beverly Bog - scheduled for Saturday, June 13, 1964 

and 

- Canoe Hike - Dundas Marsh - scheduled for Sunday, June 14, 1964 
BOTH EVENTS CANCELLED !.'.'.'.'.'! 

NOTICE - REPLACEMENT FIELD EVENT - for SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1964 . 

Trip to LUTHER MARSH. Meet at Dundurn Park Aviary (entrance off York 
Street (across from Cemetary) at 8:00 A.M. Wear suitable clothing, with 
waterproof footwear or wading gear. Bring Lunch. Be sure to have a 
supply of Insect Repellant. And - if you care to and can - bring along 
a canoe. Leaders: R. A. H. WESTMORE (Miller 8-4555) 

JOHN B. MILES (JAckson 2-6160 - evenings) 

(Luther Marsh is north of Highway 9 between Arthur and Orangeville) 
and is an interesting birding area. 

******************* 

HOCKLEY VALLEY SCHOOL - Glen Cross near Orangeville, Ontario 

offers two one-day seminars of interest to Naturalists. Cost is $3.00 
for Annual Membership Fee, plus Charges for seminars shown below. 

Saturday, May 16. 1964 - PAGEANT OF FLOWERS Tutor: G. Marshall Bartman 

Through the eye of his camera, Mr. Bartman will introduce his audience to 
some interest and beauty that may be found in our countryside. A field trip 
in the Valley is included in the programme. This course is the first in a 
series on "The World Around Us." 

Saturday. May 30 - BIRD RECOGNITION BY SIGHT AND BY SOUND 

Tutor: Jim Baillie, Acting Curator, Department of Ornithology, 

Royal Ontario Museum. 

For this, the second in the series "The World Around Us" Mr. Baillie will 
talk about the birds of Southern Ontario, how they may be recognized and 
something of their habits and environment. The day will include a field trip. 

One Day Seminars - The Seminars start at 9:30 A.M. on Saturdays and end at 9:00 

P.M. in the evening. Charge for tuition only - $5.00. 

Charge for tuition, lunch and dinner: $7.50. 

Membership of the School - All students are required to be members in good 
standing of the School. If you are not already a member, there is an 
additional charge of $3.00 for the membership fee for the period 
September 1, 1963 - August 31, 1964. 

To Register - Write to the Director, John Sime, M.A. 

The Hockley Valley School, 

Glen Cross, Ontario 

naming the course of your choice and enclose a deposit of $5.00 
(which is non-returnable), the balance of the fee being payable 
on arrival. Please make cheques payable to "Hockley Valley School". 

Maps and detailed programmes will be sent to you. 

Closing dates for registration : Registrations should be mailed to arrive 
not later than the Monday previous to the course in question. 

*********** 

A HAPPY AND HEALTHY SUMMER SEASON TO EVERYONE.' ADIOS UNTIL SEPTEMBER.' 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to April 20, 1964 - 149 


Common Loon 


Arctic Loon 
Red-necked Grebe 


Horned Grebe 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Great Blue Heron 
Common Egret 


Whistling Swan 

Canada Goose 

Blue Goose 
Gadwall 

Pintail 

Green-winged Teal 

Blue-winged Teal 

American Widgeon 
Shoveler 
Wood Duck 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 


( 1 ) Peb. 9 

( 2 ) Mar .28 
(233)A P r.l8 

(l)Apr .12 
(lJMar.27 
(35)Mar.29 
( 500 )Apr .10 

(5) Mar.l4 
( 1 )Mar .30 
(l)Mar.24 
(l)Apr. 7 

(1) Apr.ll 

(2) Apr.20 
(28)Mar. 7 

(900 Mar. 16 
(ll)Mar, 7 
(85)Mar.l4 
(l)Mar.20 

(3) Mar. 7 
(ll)Apr,13 

( 8 )Mar. 7 

(1) Mar.1 6 
( 6 l)Apr.13 

(2) Mar.l5 

(3) Mar.24 
(l5)Mar. 7 

(l)Mar.27 

(1) Mar.l5 
(30)Mar. 7 

( 6 ) Mar. 7 
( 230 )Apr. 4 

( 9 /Mar.15 

(2) Mar. 8 


lake at Appleby Line 
P Bronte| LaSalle Park 
Lake at Bronte 
A Bay at LaSalle Park 
A Lake at Appleby Line 

M II II II 

Bronte 

P Hamilton Harbour 
A Dundas Hydro Station 
P Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
Woodland Cemetery 
Garth Street 
A Bronte? Harbour 
Hamilton Harbour 

P 11 11 11 

Aldershot 

A 8 th Line, Oakville 
F N. Shore of Bay 
Dundas Marsh 
P N. Shore of Bay 
A Dundas Marsh 


A 


Lesser Scaup 
King Eider 
White-winged Scoter(l3)Apr .11 

(l 40 Upr.l 8 
Ruddy Duck f3Mar .29 

Hooded Merganser (l)Mar. 7 

Common Merganser (420)Mar.20 
Red-br. Merganser (750)Apr.lO 
(2000)Apr.18 
Turkey Vulture (l)Mar.27 

Goshawk (2)Mar.20 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (l)Apr. 7 


Cooper's Hawk 


(34)Apr.l2 
(l)Mar.l5 
( 38 )Apr.l2 
Red-tailed Hawk (26)Mar.20 
Red-shouldered Hawk (5)liar.20 
Broad-winged Hawk (l)Mar.29 

(l)Apr. 5 

Rough-legged Hawk (2)Apr.l2 
Bald Eagle (l Imm.)Apr.l5 


F N. Shore of Harbour 
A Dundas Marsh 
A " » 

P N. Shore of Harbour 

p 11 11 11 11 

Dundas Marsh & Bay 
P N. Shore of Harbour 
Lake at Appleby Line 

P Lake at Bronte 

11 n n 

P Carroll's Point 
P Dundas Marsh 
Hamilton Harbour 
Bronte 

It 

A Ryckman's Corners 
F Dundas Marsh 
A Summit Avenue 
Mount Albion 
A Rattlesnake Point 
Mount Albion 

Dundas Marsh 

p 11 11 n 

A " " 11 

Summit Avenue 
Mount Albion 
A Dundas Marsh 


Donald W. Taylor 

" "5 G. & L. North 

Donald W. Taylor 
Dr. J.M. & Doris Speirs 
G. W. North, R, Westmore 
George & Laurel North 
Donald W. Taylor 
G. W. North 
R. A. H. Westmore 
Robert Curry 
Howard .Clase 
G. North, R. Westmore 
R. A. H. & D. Westmore 
D. Taylor? G. North 
Huber Moore 
A. Gillie, G. North 
David K. Powell 
George Peck 

G. & L. North, W. Smith 
Huber Moore 

G. & L. North, W. Smith 
Huber Moore 


Fred Selman 

Robert Curry 

G. & L. North, W. Smith 

John B. Miles 

n it 


G. & L. North, W. Smith 

n 11 11 ti 


G. & L. North 
G. North, R. Westmore 

11 11 n 11 

Donald W. Taylor 

II II (I 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Robert Curry 
G. W. North 
Donald W. Taylor 

II II It 

J. Harvey Williams 
Robert Curry 
George Meyers 
M. Cowie, M. McCarthy 
North, Westmore, Cooke 
M. Cowie, Mike McCarthy 

Robert Curry 

n 11 

John B.-. Miles 
George Meyers 
Martin Cowie, M„ McCarthy 
Howard Clase, Fred Cooke 
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Marsh Hawk 
Osprey- 

Peregrine Falcon 
Huffed Grouse 
Gray Partridge 


American 

Killdeer 


Coot 


American Woodcock 
Common Snipe 
Greater Yellowlegs 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Pectoral Sandpiper 


Dunlin 

Glaucous Gull 
Iceland Gull 
Black-headed Gull 
Bonaparte's Gull 
Little Gull 

Common Tern 
Caspian Tern 
Mourning Dove 
Snowy Owl 

Long-eared Owl 
Short-eared Owl 

Saw-whet Owl 


Chimney Swift 
Belted Kingfisher 
Yellow-sh. Flicker 
Yellow-b. Sapsucker 
Bl.-b.3-toed Wdpkr. 
Eastern Phoehe 
N. Horned Lark 
Tree Swallow 
Bank Swallow 


Barn Swallow 
Purple Martin 


(l)Mar. 7 
(l)Apr. 7 

(1) Mar.23 

(2) Mar.l4 

(7) Mar. 1 
(l)Mar.27 

(1) Apr. 1 
(2 )Miar. 2 

(2) Mar. 6 

(3) Mar.l5 
( 2 tear .27 

(3) Apr.l2 
(l)Apr.l7 

(1) Apr. 5 
(218)Apr.15 
(100)Apr.14 

(45)Apr.18 

(8) Apr.18 
(l)Apr.l5 
(1)Mar. 8 

(1) Apr.14 
(1 )Mar. 24 

(2) Apr,14 
(l)Apr.20 

(lO)Apr.13 

(6)Apr.12 
(l5)Mar. 7 
(l)Mar.28 
(l)Apr. 7 
(1)Apr. 5 
(l)Mar.22 

(4) Mar.30 

(1) Feb ,29 

(2) Mar. 8 
(l)Mar.!4 
(l)Apr.l8 
(l)Mar. 7 

(1) Mar.22 

(2) Apr. 8 
(l)Apr.l8 

(1) Mar.28 

(2) Feb. 9 
(6)Apr. 7 
(2)Apr.l5 

Rough-winged Swallow(l)Apr.l5 

(1) Apr. 13 
(l)Mar.25 
(l)Apr.ll 

(1) Apr.l3 

(2) Mar. 8 
(2)Apr. 4 
(8)Apr.l2 
(1)Mar.27 
(l)Apr.l3 


F Foot of Bay Street 
. Dundas Marsh 
A Ottawa St. & Mohawk 
Sulphur Springs 
Carluke 
Greensville 
A Dundas Hydro Station R. A, H. Westmore 


George W. North 

Howard Clase 

Martin Cowie 

Bob Doering 

North, Cooke, Westmore 

H. Clase, R. Westmore 


A Beach Canal 
Dickinson Road 
A Upper Horning Road 
A 5'th Cone. Beverly 
A Dundas Marshj Bay 
A " " 

A Dundas Marsh 

!l II 

Upper Sherman Ave. 
Woodhill Rd., 

A " " 5 Dundas Marsh 

Bronte 

Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
F Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
Leander Boat Club 
A Dundas Marsh 
A Dundas Marsh 
F High Level Bridge 
Brant Inn 

Jos. Brant Hospital 
Dundas Marsh 


George Meyers 
Lawrence Roy 
Robert Curry 

John Olmsted, D. A. Smith 
R. Currys D. K. Powell 
G. W. North 
John B. Miles 
R. Westmore, G. North 
Robert Curry 
Beverly Laurel North 
G. & L. North 
Don W. Taylor 
G. W. North 
G. W. North, E 
R. Curry 
Howard Clase, 

G. W. North 
Huber Moore 
Robert Curry 
Wm. F. Smith et al. 

G. & L. North 
David & Thelma Powell 
John B. Miles 


W. Bastin 


Westmore 


Ottawa St.,Limeridge Martin Cowie 
Abingdon 
A Bronte Woods 


George Meyers 
Donald W. Taylor 


Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch 

Winter Wren 
Mockingbird 
Brown Thrasher 


A Aldershot 
F Valley Inn 
F Dundas Marsh 
F Bull's Lane 
N. of Christie': 

A Bronte 
A Appleby Line 
A Ancaster 
A Bronte 
A Bronte 
A Bull's Lane 
A Hannon 
Ancaster 
Hamilton Beach 
Catholic Cemetery 
McMaster University 
F Rock Chapel etc. 

3rd Line, Bronte 
A Bull's Lane 


R. Westmore, F. Cooke 
Donald W. Taylor 
David K. Powell 
A. Gillie, W. F. Smith 
John B.' Miles 
G. W, North 
Cors. G. & L. North 

Donald W. Taylor 

11 11 11 

R. A. H. Westmore 

D. W. Taylor 
n 11 

Fred Cooke, G. North 
■Norman Elley 
Bruce Parker, Westmore 
Mrs. Fletcher 


R. Westmore,-F, Cooke 

F. Cooke, Evelyn Morris 
R, MacLaren, D. Powell 

G. North, R. Westmore 
Verna Williams 
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Robin (l5)Mar. 7 F High Level Bridge W. F. Smith et al. 

Hermit Thrush (3)Apr.12 & Bull's Lane Howard Clase, lied Cooke 

Eastern Bluebird (2)Mar.25 A Cedar Springs Road W. Merle Gundy 

(1) Mar.29 Patterson Mtn. Road David K. Powell 

(2) Apr. 4 Mtn., Grimsby Beach George Meyers 

(l)Apr,12 Woodhill Road G. North, A. Bowland 

Golden-cr. Kinglet (3)Apr. 7 F Westdale Park Howard Clase 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet(l)Apr.11 A Ancaster R. Westmore, B. Parker 

Cedar Waxwing (27)Feb.22 Dromore Crescent Huber Moore 

(30)Mar. 7 F High Level etc. W. F. Smith 

Loggerhead Shrike (l)Mar.28 A Westdale Park R. A. H. Westmore 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Mar.27 A 4th Cone., Millgrove John Olmsted 

Eastern Meadowlark (l5)Mar. 7 F High Level Bridge W. F. Smith et al. 

Western Meadowlark (l)Mar.27 A 51h Cone., Westover John Olmsted 

(1) Apr.l2 Woodhill Rd., #pHwy. R. Westmore, G. North 

Red-winged Blackbird$00)Mar.7 F Dundas Marsh etc. W. Smith et al. 

Rusty Blackbird (l4^Mar. 1 Broadway St. Huber Moore 

Common Grackle (25)Mar. 7 F Woodland Cemetery G. Vi/, North et al. 

(200)Mar.l4 Stinson & Emerald Huber Moore 
Brown-headed Cowbird(40)Mar. 7 F Woodland Cemetery G. W. North et al. 

Evening Grosbeak (l)Apr«17 Bull's Lane John Olmsted 

Purple Finch (8)Mar.l4 Sulphur Springs Bob Doering 

Hoary Redpoll (l)Mar. 8 A Indian Point G. North, F. Cooke, H, Clase 

(2) Mar.29 Appleby Line R. Westmore, G. North 

(1) Apr. 5 L 4th Cone., Millgrove Robert Curry 

Common Redpoll (200)Mar.l3,22 Shell Est., Bronte Dondld W, Taylor 

(l20)Mar.29 Appleby Line Laurel North 

(l4)Apr. 5 L 4th Cone., Millgrove Robert Curry 
Pine Siskin (30)Mar. 8 Indian Point R. A. H. Westmore 

(l6)Apr. 3 Gage Park Huber Moore 

Red Crossbill (4)Mar.ll Dundas Mrs. J. C. Litster 

(6)Mar,22 Shell Est., Bronte Donald W. Taylor 

(3) Mar.26 High Level Bridge Robert Curry 

(2) Apr.l2 Gage Park Huber Moore 

(2)Apr.l3 McMaster University H. Clase, Fred Cooke 

White-v/inged (20)Mar. 2 Bronte Jane Taylor 

Crossbill (l)Mar. 8 L Valley Inn Road G. W. North, H. Clase 

Rufous~s. Towhee (l)Apr. 7 F Harvey Park Huber Moore 

Savannah Sparrow (3)Apr. 4 A Mtn., Grimsby Beach George Meyers 

Vesper Sparrow (2)Mar. 1 A Grassie North, Westmore, Miles 

(l)Apr.ll F Bronte Don W. Taylor 

Oregon Junco (l)Mar,13 Shell Est., Bronte " " 

(l)Mar.l7(L)89 Hyde Park Ave. Toss Lawrie 
(l)Apr.ll Aldershot David & Thelma Powell 

Chipping Sparrow (2)Apr.l8 A McMaster University George & Laurel North 

Field Sparrow (2)Apr.lO F Bronte Don W. Taylor 

White-crowned Sp. (4)Mar.28 Van Wagner's Beach George & Laurel North 

White-throated (l)Mar,14 Chedoke Golf Club Huber Moore 

Sparrow (4)Apr.l8 F Bull's Lane F. Cooke, J. Olmsted 

Fox Sparrow (40)Apr.l2 FMt. Albion|Bull's L. M.Cowiej H. Clase, Cooke 

Swamp Sparrow (7)Mar. 1 Stoney Ck., Barton St. R. Westmore, J. Miles 

Snow Bunting (lO)Mar.l5 L Dundas Marsh J. B. Miles 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton, 
Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15th day of each month. 
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